CHAPTEE   YII

CRITICISM

FITZGERALD'S letters are full of critical judgments, per-
sonal predilections in literature, art, and music, little
pronouncements, nice appreciations. He was more of a
connoisseur than a critic, a taster of fragrant essences,
an inhaler of subtle aromas. But his perception of
quality was so innate, and his discriminating attitude
so integral a part of his temperament and character,
that it is advisable to treat his critical position separ-
ately. As a critic, he is remarkable not so much for
his largeness and sureness, as for his delicacy and
subtlety. His field was limited; the fine fibres of his
sympathy could not wholly permeate the mass of
literature j affectation, pedantry, mannerisms of certain
kinds erected, as it were, a fence about particular
authors which he could not penetrate. His reading
was in one way wider and in another way narrower
than that of most of his contemporaries. He was not
so much insular as eclectic; differences of national
spirit and an unfamiliar medium of language rather
stimulated than hindered his appreciation. "What did
hamper him were certain almost pettish, childish,
feminine prejudices of his own mind and taste. If an
author irritated him at the outset, he did riot try to
understand him; in this respect his judgment was
amateurish, like his other Work; he was vivid but not
broad. His criticistiy ^ ^se a metaphor, is like a

147issues of life, a sober resignation, which are pure and
